JOAN    OF    ARC
But Charles refused to be hurried. Alengon found him
at Senlis rubbing his hands over an arrangement he
had come to with Philip the Good which he fondly
believed would deliver Paris to him without the necessity
of siege or assault. On August 2 8th at Compiegne he
had signed a truce (previously negotiated between his
representatives and Burgundy's at Arras) providing for
a suspension of hostilities between himself and his vassal
in all the country to the east of the Seine from Nogent
to Harfleur, with two reservations: (i) Cities or fortresses
holding passages over a river and (2) Paris, which Charles
might attack and Philip defend. The truce was to run
till Christmas, and was later extended to the following
Easter.
The terms were so ludicrously one-sided that the king
must have seen advantages not visible to our eyes or, for
that matter, those of the majority of his contemporaries.
The principal towns of Picardy, such as Amiens, Abbeville
and Saint Quentin, were guaranteed to Philip, though on
the admission of his own paid chronicler they and others
were eager to submit to the king. The right to force
the bridges was no particular concession, for without that
right the royal army would have been cooped up for ever
in the network of rivers amongst which it lay. Charles
scarcely needed Philip's permission to attack Paris, for
part of his army lay in front of it at the moment he signed
the truce, while, by recognizing Philip's jurisdiction over
the city, he as good as put it on its mettle to defend
itself: the Parisians might have thrown over the English
in favour of the Valois king, they were much less likely
to rise against a Duke of Burgundy who was also a
Frenchman. Yet a free surrender of Paris from within
must have been the compensation Charles expected when
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